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3. 
the means, which he employed to reach his end — 
leaving out of the account those which he has in 
common with others—we find this peculiarity 
(and even Handel is inferior to him in this 
respect): that with him each and every part or 
voice is treated as a free (technically termed, a 
real) and melodious part; each as it were sings 
its own song, and yet all together form one closely 
interwoven whole. Therefore one must be 
extremely attentive in these works to hear not the 
whole alone, but all parts in the whole, and the 
| whole as such at the same time with the parts. 
| That is to say: one must so concentrate and 
| collect himself, as that he may follow each part in 

itself (the separate movement of the voices, &c.), 
| and yet not let the whole escape the ear, or even 
| escape the mind and heart. 





These were the most considerable results of 


those inquiries as applied to Bach. You must now 
test them for yourself.— With less presumption, 
but more earnestness, than before, I attacked the 
works of Bach anew. Now, thought I to myself, 
you know what you have to expect; now it will 
not be your own fault, if your expectation be not 
satisfied. My expectation really was not satisfied, 
and yet it was my fault that it was not. I saw 
and heard now, to be sure, much that was grand 
and beautiful, of which I had no conception in my 
more youthful experiments; but I saw and heard 
too much I could not, either by sight or hear- 
ing, take it all in as a whole, could not comprehend 
and master it and make it mine. The works not 
only developed their parts before me, but they 
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mii Santee’ and exposed them; and I | 
had a most profitable and instructive intellectual | 


exercise: but nothing more. But I already 


recognized too much, and had an obscure intima- | 
On this | 


way, however, I was not to continue, unless I 


tion of too much more, to leave off now. 


| would be contented to reap nothing from it but a 


| must vo farther, said I: 


| which are known to you. 
| himself; 


| of his voices, each by itself and all together; | 
| which I did the more readily, since I was familiar | 
While I | 


‘in the nature of the case, partly because we, 


You 


but you must go back! 


certain knack for learned seeming criticism. 


T took up now in the first place Bach’s Chorals, 
Here too is Bach 
but the given church melody holds him 


back. Here I could easily perceive the progress 


with the leading melodies at church. 


| followed the master here, while I learned the 


rationale of things which at first sight seemed 


strange, it not even faulty — (as for example, his | 
frequent crossing of the parts, his many alternation | 


and transition notes, &c.), but still referred all to 


| the whole and heard it sing itself as such in my 


| impression, image, 
If we consider Bach’s works in relation to | 








mind: I gradually acquired a clear and positive 
feeling, of what before had 
been but mere reflection in me. To hold this 
more firmly and impress it on myself more deeply, 
I tried to render the Chorals as perfectly as 
possible upon the instrument, so that every 
peculiarity and beauty in them should be ex- 
pressed. Then I discovered, how the delivery of 
the other works of Bach should be managed; why 
I had found it so difficult and unsuccessful. I 
accustomed myself more and more to this manner 
of delivery. I must tell you something about it. 
That I may not have to return to this hereafter, I 
anticipate what I learned only later to abstract for 
myself in the rendering of Bach’s freer works.* 
The thoroughly melodious movement of all the 
have seen, a leading characteristic 
of Bach. 
this must be brought distinctly 
the 


parts is, as we 
of the 
therefore, 
the ear 
Especially, as 


works In performing them, 


and impressively before 
theme, wherever it lies, stand out always promi- 
nent, and its every entrance must be sharply 
marked — without disturbing at the samme time the 
other voices in their flowing course. To ensure 
this latter point, you must be very careful to 
observe the many ties; and, since the middle 
voices often in one flow of melody pass over from 
one hand to the other, the thumbs particularly 
must stand in a very close and tender bond of 





* I strike out this passage, since the reader will find 
what I have written now more fully treated in Forkel’s 
little treatise on the life and works of Bach. (See 
Vol. viii. of this Journal, pp. 25 et seg.) I only retain 
some particulars, which have not so much occupied 


| striet compositions, 


| tone, run! 


' never lose that fundamental harmony, 
| even clearly apprehend the gradual departifre 





before | 
mind. | 
is self-obvious, must the principal | 





the attention of that writer. 
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friendship. All this is doubly necessary in the 
Fugues and fugued pieces of Bach. 
which calls Fantasias, 
Preludes, &c., facilitate this; but they, 


the strictest attention to be paid to the fundame ne 


Ilis less 
he 
require 
tal harmony; tor what does not Bach sometimes 
introduce upon one and the same ground-tone, 


| and where do not his figures, which relate to that 


And now the delivery of the figures 
must be so rounded off, by increase and diminu- 


| tion of force, &c., that the hearer not only shall 


but shall 


from and gradual return to the principal accord, 
without having to calculate it. 
All this indeed is very hard to execute, partly 


especially in what concerns the middle parts, are 
not accustomed to it. But do you control yourself 
and persevere in your control, and it will certainly 
succeed. To return now to my course. 

IT passed from the Chorals to “ The Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord.”* Here, too, it was a long time 
before I could satisfy myself; and the fault was 
partly, but not solely, owing to my far trom entire 
success in the aforesaid manner of delivery. 
Whether the cause lay in the thing itself, or in my 
being accustomed to an entirely different kind of 
music, or in the limitation of my faculties, I still 

often lost the thread, and ere I was aware of it 
there I sat and reckoned. You need still, said I, 
a preparation. I fell upon Handel.t He writes 

* « Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, in all the 
keys, for the Piano.” A nice edition of this invalua- 
ble work has just been published by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston.—Ep. 

+ Of the little exercises, which Bach wrote for his 
scholars, and which are now (1830) newly printed in 
the Leipzig collection, I did not know. They might 





| answer the purpose, but may in part appear too dry. 


With more confidence I recommend the fifteen short 
pieces, found in the same collection, under the title of 
These are easy, and yet have very beau- 

Handel's piano compositions were for 
Herr Nii- 


Symphonies. 
tiful passages. 
a long time almost unknown in Germany. 
geli, in Zurich, has the honor of having prepared a 
beautiful edition of several of them. The second yol- 
ume of his collection of ‘* Works in the strict style,” 
contains such beantiful piano ‘‘ Suites’? by Handel, 
that there is nothing to be said to the musician who 
throws them aside as antiquated rubbish. Even one 
who is not in earnest in the art of music, but who has 
a sense for what is best in various forms and styles, 
will not go away empty from them. I have often made 
the experiment of playing pieces from them—such as 
the Variations in E major or D minor, the Largo with 
the fugue in F sharp minor, the Fugue in F minor, 
&e.,—before persons who, without any school, had 
only music in their souls, and a not unpractised ear; 
I have purposely concealed from them that the pieces 
were by a great master: and yet no one listened to 
them without pleasure. 
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also in the strict style, I thought; but less artificial | to you: As a father pitieth, &c.; Be praise and 


and difficult. 
have more depth of mind, Handel’s have more 
fullness of soul. Since he approaches more the 
popular style (in the best sense of the word), he 
is easier to follow; his works too are more easy to 
perform. I sought out therefore the dusty so-called 
Organ Concertos and Piano Suites of Handel; 
and I cannot tell you, with what delight, increased 
with every repetition, I went through the most of 
them. My hand, too, almost imperceptibly, ac- 
customed itself to their sure and exact rendering. 

I now returned to the “ Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord.” As I had no idea of exercising merely 
my understanding and my hands upon Bach's 
works, I marked the pieces which seemed best 
adapted to me, (without any special reference to 
their learnedness, their ingenuity, &c.) with the 
purpose of confining myself to them alone. They 
now afforded me a great deal of delight whenever 
I returned to them, not to while away a vacant 
hour, but with collected mind. Frankly con- 
fessed, among the considerable multitude there 
were not many pieces which I thus distinguished. 
I did not allow that to concern me, for T had not 
On 


a repetition, however, after some time, of the 


now to do with seeming, even before myself. 


whole work, I necessarily made a respectable ad- 
dition to the number of marked pieces. I had 
made progress, and become more at home in this 
kind of music. In the sequel I could not refrain 
from singling out more and more, so that now in 
the first part about half, in the second part per- 
haps two thirds of the pieces had their marks in the 
margin. For your use and edification I will name 
to you the pieces, with which I found myself on 
friendly terms during my first and second course, 
particularly since I count them even now among 
the more excellent ones, without, however, placing 
several of the rest below them. I name them ac- 
cording to their keys, that you may find them in 
any edition you may chance to have. 

First Part.—Prelude in C major (to be 
performed on the piano for the most part with 
the dampers raised); Fugue in C# minor; 
Fugue in D major; Prelude in D minor (again 
partly without dampers); Prelude in Ef) minor; 
Prelude and Fugue in F# minor; Fugue in A 
major; Prelude and Fugue in Bp minor; Fugue 
in B major; Prelude in B minor. 

Sreconp Partr.—Fugue in C major; Fugue 
in C minor; Fugue in C¥ minor; Fugue in D 
major; Fugue in D minor; Fugue in Ef major; 
Prelude and Fugue in F# minor; Fugue in G 
minor; Fugue in A[y major; Fugue in Bp minor; 
Fugue in B major; Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor. 

I could now proceed with confidence to the 
polyphonic compositions of Bach for voices and 
orchestra. I went to work with earnest inclina- 
tion, not without industrious perseverance, and, 
as I had the opportunity in Leipzig, I heard sev- 
eral of them performed repeatedly ; but I never 
approached them without first collecting my mind. 
I soon remarked, that it now no longer required 
any special preparations, to understand and to 
enjoy the most of these works. But without this 
collectedness of mind, my dear A., one is lost for 


them, as he in fact is for all the nobler works of 


Art. Therefore I advise you: If you feel a 
certain languor or impatience overtake you on 
the way, let the following movements out of Bach’s 
Motets, the same that are above named, be sung 


If many of Bach’s piano pieces | 


| 
| 
| 





glory, &e.; Ich lasse dich nicht, &e. Your choir 
can do that, since they are not hard to execute. 
Then you will feel yourself strengthened, 1 am 
sure, and cannot fail to keep on with true zeal 
and perseverance. That Bach’s works now afford 
me very high enjoyment, you may well infer from 
the fact that I write you such a long letter, to help 
you on toward the same enjoyment. 

“Yes, that is all very well,” you say in a sort 
of despair, and the forefinger of your left hand 
slips behind the left ear—* but does the man not 
think, when he stakes out roads here, like a 
surveyor, that his road is by no means a short one, 
and not agreeable either, especially at the 
beginning, where the hedges by the wayside only 
bear hips and thorns, but no roses ?”— But no; 
you will not say that. You know well, that we 
mortals can bring nothing of any consequence to 
pass without earnest and persistent labor; nothing 
out of ourselves, how much less in ourselves. 

— 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A Christening of Bells, at Bonn on the Rhine. 
(From my Journal, July, 1849.) 

The market-place of this city would be a very 
fair right-angled triangle, were not one extremity 
truncated by the town-house, and the hypothenuse 
somewhat curved. The Briicke gasse (street) 
pierces the hypothenuse about the middle, and at 
the opposite angle is the opening from the market 
into Wenzel and Bruders streets, as you go down 
to the Flying bridge—or ferry-boat. In Bruders 
street stands the church of St. Remigius, and in 
the church, over the grand altar, is a very good 
picture of that saint, in bishop's robes and para- 
phernalia, baptizing Clovis, King of the Franks. 
Well, yesterday forenoon, July 29th, the Bruders 
gasse people were all in commotion: indeed to 
some degree all the people were, who dwell in 
the streets leading thence down to the flying 
bridge. I thought I had seen a street decorated 
before, as in Boston on occasion of some great 
procession ; but I gained new ideas on the sub- 
ject yesterday. The street—not a very long one, 
to be sure—was dressed completely with branches 
of trees, garlands and wreaths; Prussian and 
other German with Ecclesiastical flags were sus- 
pended over it in such numbers as entirely to 
shade it{ in two or three places long wreaths ex- 
tended across the street, with bells formed cf 
wicker work and green leaves suspended from 
the centre ; and the population, rich and poor, 
was crowding back and forth as in an avenue 
leading to Boston Common on the evening of the 
4th of July. The two little bells upon the church, 
which was trimmed inside and out with flags, 
wreaths and the like, were jingling and jangling 
—and, upon the whole, a foreigner could not but 
feel that some extraordinary excitement pre- 
vailed. What could be the cause of it? The 
parish of St. Remigius had purchased three new 
bells for the church, the largest weighing about a 
thousand pounds, and they were to make their 
triumphal entry at two o'clock, P.M. All the 
trouble and expense of the “demonstration” 
were to welcome the arrival of these three little 
bells. At two o'clock I plunged into the crowd 
and made my way towards the ferry. Soon there 
was firing of cannon, and the broad boat swung 
from her wharf on the opposite shore of the 
Rhine, crowded to repletion with people, and, 


] 
| 








form; then four splendid red horses, drawing the 


like the church, decked in flags, garlands and 
flowers. In six or eight minutes another discharge 
annonnced its arrival at the wharf, and soon the 


street, to the great disappointment of the good 
ladies who dwelt in that in which I was standing. 
Making my way back to the church, I found a 
house opposite its entrance, into which the plea 
of being a stranger and an American gained me 
instant admittance, and a good stand at an open 


| 
procession approached, but turned up another | 
| 
| 
} 


window. 
sion, but turns down Wenzel gasse, so we must 
fain wait a spell longer. However, in time vir- 
tuous patience is rewarded. Down the street, 
which curves a little, we see a flag or two ad- 
vancing and opening a way through the dense 
crowd ; then a band, not all of brass, and with 
abundance of bass, follows, playing lustily that 
opera chorus by Balfe, “In the gypsy’s life we | 
read,” &c.; then come the boys of the schools 
with their teachers, or at least so many as belong | 
to the parish; then come a few members of the | 
citizens’ guard, dressed uniformly but not in uni- 


bells in a long wagon, all decorated, wagon and 
bells, in the same style of flag and garland ; and, 
finally, gentle and simple, rag tag and bobtail, 
rich and poor, wise and foolish, male and female, 
in a dense mass, bringing up the rear. And now 
I had a fair view of the bells; they looked so 
small, that I involuntarily repeated to myself: 
Montes parturiunt et nascitur ridiculus mus! 
Why do not the priests apologize, like Scholas- 
tikos, who expressed his shame at making so 
much funeral over such a little child! So after 
winding through the streets for an hour they 
came toa stop at the church gate, and singing 
was heard from within, but what ceremonies were 
performed I know not. 

This morning (July 30th) I went to the church- 
It was fitted up very tastefully with garlands and 
wreaths, and in the choir—that- part of the church 
wherein stands the high altar—was a great num- 
ber of plants, most luxurious in their growth, 
showing as plainly as yonder fat priest, the ad- 
vantage arising from a living in the church. A 
host of elegant shrubs in large tubs, on the floor, 
on the steps of the altar, and indeed high up that 
structure, with large bunches of white lilies inter- 
spersed, did make the choir very beautiful. Just 
in front of the few steps which lead from the 
main floor to the choir, was a beam, resting upon 
two stout posts, to which were suspended the 
bells, both frame and bells covered with ever- 
greens and flowers. And now it is eight o'clock. 
All who are to take part in the ceremonies are 
in their places. Directly in front of the bright, 
flower-decked bells, are the bishop and several 
priests, with reading-desks and missals, standing 
with their backs to the crowd, which covers the 
tessellated pavement. Beyond the bells, upon 
the upper one of the choir steps, is a line of little 
girls dressed in white, with wreaths upon their 
heads, and all except the central one, who bears 
a bright crucifix, holding a stalk of the brilliant 
white garden lily in their hands. Behind them, 
on the floor of the choir, stands a chorus of some 
twenty-five or thirty male and female singers. 
And now all, save the sound of the feet entering ° 
and departing, a sound which never ceases in 
foreign catholic churches—is still, and from the 
choir streams forth a six-part hymn, with Latin 
words, composed by Orlando Lasso some 300 
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By and by along comes the proces- | 
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| 
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'| Another prayer—the passage from Luke 


years ago, and sung with no instrumental accom- 
paniment whatever. It was simply this in Eng- 
lish : “ In dedicating the bell, let the people sing 
praises, and let sweet sounds resound trom their 
| mouths.” And how sweetly did it sound! The 
| long-drawn tones held by one part while the 
others were making cadences—now all combining 
in a burst of the most delicious yet, to me, strange 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


harmony—now dying away, till a few, perhaps a 
| single rich female voice continued the strain, and 
| then the others came flowing in—now in fugue 
and now in plain song—the hymn drew to a 
close, like the soft voice of an .Eolian harp. 
Then followed the blessing of the salt and 
water which were to be used in the baptismal 
ordinance. ‘This took a long time. Latin psalins 
were recited in a manner which put me in mind 
| of a class at school reading together aloud ; bishop 
| and priests went through with—I suppose they 
| know how many prayers; then taking the salt, 
the bishop sprinkled it into the water, being care- 
ful that it fell in form of a cross, saying, in Latin 
the 
the 


prayer, 


still: “I mingle the salt aad the water in 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
Holy Ghost.” Then 


after which the washing. 


followed another 
The bishop dipped a 
bunch of herbs—at a distance it looked like box 
—into the salt water, brushed the bells a tew 
times with it, and passed it to a priest who fin- 
ished this operation by going thoroughly over 
them all, inside and out, IT could not hear wheth- 
er during this ceremony the names were given, 
but they did receive, sometime during the cere- 
monies, the names, Remigius, Mary and Joseph. 
The washing through, the chorus again sang; 
it was also a Latin psalm, in ten parts, composed 
by Gabrielli, a contemporary of Lasso—* Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, and let my prayer come unto 
thee. Hide not thy face from me, in the day 
when I am in trouble; incline thine ear unto 
me in the day when I call; answer me speedily.” 

Would that you, whose souls can enjoy music 
of the highest order, could have heard those ten 
parts beseeching the Lord to hear their cry! 
Such pleading tones—the effect uninjured by any 
sounds other than the human voice—the combi- 
nations so singular yet so sweet and touching. I 
begin to see now that I am in a Catholic country, 
where Mendelssolin found that style which is so 
sublime and tender in “ Elijah.” 

Now followed the recitation of sundry other 
paalms—a ceremony with a bunch of thyme and 
sundry other herbs, which I lost—and then a five- 
It was a hymn in 





part hymn, by Palestrina. 


| 
| praise of the Trinity, indescribably beautiful :— 


|| “Let all creatures laud thee, adore thee, glorify 


thee!” Had the singers been votaries of Jupiter, 
you would involuntarily have bowed and adored. 
A psalm followed, chanted by men’s voices 
responsively, as the psalms have been chanted in 

| the Catholic church for a thousand years—not 


|| melodious, but solemn—to me strange and quaint. 





a ser- 


|| mon—and a repetition of the composition of 


Lasso, by the chorus—and the ceremony of con- 
secrating these three rather insignificant church 
bells was complete—and high time too, those little 
girls must have thought, who had been standing 
there in the face of all the people nearly two 
hours with the lilies in their hands! 

All this took place in Bonn, the seat of one of 
the principal German universities, on the great 
highway of European travel, the Rhine, and on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the 29th and 30th days of July, 1849, the middle 
of the nineteeth century. If at this time and 
place the ceremonies I have described could 
awaken such interest as was manifested by the 
successive crowds which filled the church, how 
abiding and powerful must have been the im- 
pression made upon the mind of the peasant or 
humble mechanic of the dark ages! As We Pe 


—— > 


The State of Music in England. 


BY V. SCH(RLCHER. 


(From the Critic, June 2, 1856.) 

Those who have never lived in England usu- 
ally deny that there is in that country any taste 
for or knowledge of music. Never was there a 
greater mistake. Without excepting cither Ger- 
many, or France, or Italy, there is no country 
where classic compositions are more eagerly 
sought for, listened to, and appreciated, than in 
England; there is no country where one may 
hear better music, or where it is executed on a 
more magnificent scale. 

England, it is true, has not preduced a single 
great Purcell, who lived about the 
end of the seventeenth century, was, with all his 
high merit and his boldness, only a man of the 
second rank. We may say the same of Dr. Arne, 
who was a true composer; for, although little 
known out of England, and scarcely appreciated 
even in his own country, he had one great qual- 
ity of genius, namely, an individuality of style. 
Handel was a German; he arrived in London 
ready-made, as it were; and his style remained, 
after fifty vears’ sojourn, precisely what it was 
when he arrived. England has never created a 
school, or a style peculiar to itself. 


composer. 


The Glees of 
the sixteenth century will always charm, just as 
the Irish melodies do; but they are mere frag- 
ments of the simplest kind, and have nothing in 
them tending to high eminence. The English 
know this; and they prove their good taste by 
never playing their own music, and by only play- 
ing the best music of other countries. 

Another fact, little known on the Continent, 
is, that the cultivation of music is of very ancient 
date in this country. It is not even known when 
the Doctorship of Music was instituted, a degree 
still conferred in the two great Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; but we find mention 
made of aman named Hambois who bore that 
title in 1470, (Busby’s Dictionary of Music). 
That wild beast called Henry VIII. composed 
glees which deserved to survive him. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was part of a gentleman’s 
education to be able to read at sight the music of 
any song which might be presented to him. 
Among the subscribers to some of Handel's 
operas, which were published by subscription, 
may be found the Apollo Society at Windsor ; 
the Musical Society at Oxford; the Ladies’ So- 
ciety at Lincoln; the Salisbury Society of Music; 
the Musical Society at Exeter; and at London, 
the Philharmonie Club; the Philharmonie So- 
ciety; the Monday Night Musical Society; the 
Wednesday Musical Society ; the Society of Mu- 
sic at the Castle, in Paternoster Row ; the Crown 
and Anchor Musical Society; the St. Cecilia 
Society. Mr. Townsend enumerates the follow- 
ing societies as existing in Dublin in 1741, the 
year in which Handel went there : The Charita- 
ble Musical Society in Fishamble-street; the 
Charitable and Musical Society in Vicar-street ; 
the Charitable Musical Society on College Green; 
the Charitable Musical Society in Crown Street ; 
the Musical Society in Werburgh-street; the 
Academy of Music, and the Philharmonic Society. 
The name of this last seems to indicate that it 
occupied itself more particularly with instru- 
mental music. The Dublin journals of the same 
period make mention of similar societies at Cork, 
at Drogheda, and other places. Their names 
prove at the same time their noble purpose ; for 
nearly all were destined to succor some particular 
misfortune. 

The England of to-day has not degenerated 
from this brilliant past. She can number more 
musical societies than we know of elsewhere.— 





There are—The Sacred Harmonic Society ; the 
London Sacred Harmonie Society; the Union 
Harmonie Society ; the Hullah Society ; the Ce- 
cilian Society, whose existence dates since 1785 ; 
the Amateur Musical Society, directed by Mr. 
Henry Leslie: the Society of British Musicians ; 
the Madrigal Society ; the Bach Society, whose 
object is to reproduce and popularize the works 
of the great man whose name it has assumed, ete. 
All these societies, with orchestras of from 200 to 
600 members, meet every year from twelve to 
twenty times, and find a public willing to support 
them. Their choruses are composed of amateurs 
and professional singers. ‘The Philharmonic So- 
ciety of London, founded in 1813, served as a 
model to that celebrated French Socie’é des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire, which only dates from 
1827. It was the Philharmonic Society which 
purchased the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, 
and purchased this immortal work for one hun- 
dred guineas! Many of [aydn’s delicious sym- 
phonies were composed in London in 1790; and 
Haydn often observed that “it was England that 
had made him celebrated in Germany” (Diction- 
ary of Musicians). The New Philharmonie 
Sox iety, organized only three years azo by Dr. 
Wilde; the Orchestral Union, conducted by a 
able leader, Mr. Altred Mellon ;—eive, each 
. twelve concerts yearly, in which grand 
symphonies pertormed. The Quartette So- 
ciety, and the Musical Union, which devote 
themselves religiously to the instrumental chamber 
musie of Boccherini, Haydn, Pleyel, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Ifummel, Onslow, ete., can also adduce 
their existence for many years in proof that there 
is no lack of amateurs. 
the Opera-houses, Italian and English, and two 
or three special concerts which occur every day 
during those three months which are called “ the 
That this is no exaggeration, may be 


very 


of them 
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season. 


All this is exclusive of 


proved by the advertisements of a single day of 


* the season.” The list is really curious ; for, so 
far from having collected it with difficulty, it has 
been taken bodily from the Times of Monday, 
the 14th of May, 1855: 

Sacrep Harmonie Soctery, Exeter Hall.—On the 
25th of May will be repeated Haydn's ‘ Creation.” 
The orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter 
Hall, will consist of nearly 700 performers. 

Lonpvon Sacrep Harmonic Soctery, Exeter Hall. 
May the 21st, Haydn’s oratorio ‘‘ Creation,” preceded 
by the Royal Birth-day Cantata, with band and cho- 
rus of nearly 800 performers. 

Mvusicat Unrton.—To-morrow, May 15, at Willis’s 
Rooms, Trio in E minor, piano-forte, ete., Spohr; 
Quartet No. 2, in G, Beethoven, ete. ‘ 

Sr. Marrin’s Hatu.—Mozart’s ** Requiem,” Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Fantasia, ete., will be performed under 
the direction of Mr. John Hullah on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 16. 

Harmonic UNION, Hanover Square Rooms.—May 
30, Mendelssohn’s * Elijah.” 

Tue ENGLISH Gir AND MapricaL Unton.—The 
Annual Series of Morning Concerts will take place at 
Willis’s Rooms on the 28th of May, and 4th and 11th 
of June. 

PHILHARMONIC SocreTy.—The Fifth Concert will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms this eve- 
ning, the 14th inst. Programe :—Sinfonia in E flat, 
Mozart; Concerto piano-forte in E minor, Chopin ; 
Sinfonia, Pastorale, Beethoven; Overture, Precvosa, 
Weber. 

New Puinuarmonic Socrery, Exeter Hall.—On 
May 23, Symphony in B flat, Beethoven, &c. 

Mr. Wiity's Quartet Concerts.—The Third and 
last Concert will take place at St. Martin’s Hall, on 
May 18. 

Mrs. Joun MACFARREN will give her Two Annual 
Matinées of Piano-forte Music, at the Beethoven 
Rooms: the first on May 19. 

Mr. H. Coorsnr’s Second Soirée of Violin Music 
will take place at 27 Queen Anne street, on May 16. 

Mae. Ciara Nove.to will sing in *‘ Immanuel,” 
on May 30, at St. Martin’s Hall. 

Mme. Pvzzi’s Annual Grand Morning Concert will 
take place on May 21, at Willis’s Rooms. 

Miss Dotpy and Mr. Linpsay Storrr’s Annual 
Grand Concert will take place at St. Martin’s Hall, 
on June 13. 

Cuartrs SALAMAN’s Musical Lecture and Enter- 
tainment, illustrated by his own performances on the 
Virginals and Harpsichord, etc., to-morrow, at the 
Marylebone Institution. 

Mr. Benepicr’s Annual Grand Morning Concert 
will take place on June 15, at the Royal Italian Opera. 

Signor Marras’s Annual Grande Matinée Musi- 
cale will take place on May 20. 

Signor and MApAME Ferrrari’s Annual Concert 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
May 16. 
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tion, Borough Road.—This evening a Concert will be 
given by the members of the above Society, compris- 
ing Glees, Madrigals, ete. 

Surely it will be admitted that the country in 
which so much music is to be found, in one single 
day, must be musical. 

The societies which we have made mention of 
above occupy themselves with the highest and 
most difficult class of works. In 1854, the Bach 
Society (with an excellent musician, Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett, at its head) executed twice the 
Passion of the great fuguist of Leipzig; and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society played twice, and with 
admirable development, about the commence- 
ment of last year, Beethoven's colossal Mass in D. 
The New Philharmonic Society has produced 
Cherubini’s Mass in C. Where but in England 
ean you hear these exalted productions? Where 
but in England can you depend sufficiently upon 
the public to risk the outlay of producing them ? 
And what proves still more the elevated taste of 
the English is, that these works belong to the 
sacred music ofthe Romish Church, of that Popish 
religion which the majority of them dislike ; in 


called a * Grand Choral Work,” and Beethoven's 
is advertised as ‘ Beethoven’s Service.” 

We may go so far as to say that the English 
have a passion for music; and this is all the more 
striking. because, in spite of the facility with 


Sapruo GLer CLiun.—Southwark Literary Institu- | 
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which they become infatuated, they are, after | 


their American descendents, the people of all 
others who have the least enthusiasm. A gentle- 
man met Haydn in the middle of the street, 
stopped him, stood opposite to him for some time, 
examined him, and said “ You are a great man!” 
having said which he passed on (Life of Haydn, 
by Stendahl). This is not a French enthusiasm, 
but it is enthusiasm nevertheless; and music has 
occasionally inspired the English to manifesta- 
tions quite French or Italian. A beautiful lady, 
carried beyond herself by a cavatina of Farinelli, 
rose up and cried out, “ There is but one God 
and one Farinelli!” (Hawkins, p. 887.) 

The English have always sung, and still sing, 
much more than is generally imagined on the 
Continent. There belong to this country several 
collections of from one to six volumes in octavo, 
in quarto, and in folio, consisting of songs and 
ballads. It is something alarming to see. The 
British Musical Miscellany, published from 1735 
to 1737, would be alone enough to turn the head 
of the most fanatical of Italian melomaniacs. It 
tontains not less than 900 pages in quarto, closely 
covered with music, which howls uproariously the 
pleasures of Bacchus, and sighs out the amours 
of an innumerable band of Phillises, Chloes, Nan- 
cies, Damons and Corydons. To speak the truth, 
the English even abuse music; they seem unable 
to do anything without it, and mix it up with 


re less discreetly than beseems so delicate 
an art. If you go to the annual floral exhibitions 


you are deafened by the red-coated bands of such 
and such a regiment blazing away in all the pride 
of brass; if you go to a panorama, or to an exhi- 
bition of’ Turkish costumes, or to hear Mr. Gordon 
Cumming, the lion-slayer, recounting his exploits, 
or to a wax-work, everywhere you find a gentle- 
man who pianofies away in a corner, with his 
nose in the air. Even the Crystal Palace has a 
permanent orchestra. 
* Aimez vous la muscade ? On en a mis partout.” 
Boileau. 
It is also a fact worthy of notice, as proving 
this extensive and popular taste for music, that at 
the Middlesex Sessions held in October, 1856, 
out of 100 applications made to the magistrates 
for licenses to play music (without dancing) 51 
were granted, and these were in addition to the 
old list of 305 licenses which, with one or two 
exceptions, were renewed. If we consider the 
licenses granted by the magistrates of the city of 
London and for the county of Surrey, it is cer- 
tainly not too much to say that there are from 
five to six hundred places for the performance of 
music alone (without dancing) in the metropolis. 
What other capital in the world can boast of a 
similar fact ? 
(To be continued. } 
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The Prince de la Moskowa. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung ) 

On the 25th July, died in Paris, of a neuralgic 
affection, the Prince de la Moskowa, son of 
Marshal Ney, who gained his title of Prince at 
the passage of the Borodino. 

Born in the year 1803, he witnessed, as a boy, 
the splendor of the first Empire, and remained, 
as a man, true to the political principles and views 
required by the grand reminiscences bequeathed 
him by his father. In the year 1828, he married 
the daughter of Jacques Lafitte, and assumed an 
important position in the military and political 
world. Richly endowed by nature with mental 
qualities, he combined, with a thoroughly serious 
yearning for the arts and sciences, an extraordi- 
nary facility in comprehending and mastering the 
most opposite subjects, so that it would not be an 
easy task to find, in the higher ranks of society, 
any one who combined so varied an education 
with so much profundity and such _ practical 
experience, as the Prince de la Moskowa. 

We cannot here enter upon what he did in his 


: ! ajor i id nN | military and political career: we dedicate these 
deference to which feeling Cherubini’s Mass is | 


lines only to the service he rendered music, for 
which his death is a real loss. 

He received from Nature a great aptitude for 
music. This was manifested very early, and its 
development accelerated by an uncommon par- 
tiality for the art. When no more than thirteen 
years of age. he had already composed a mass, 

verformed at Lucca, and favorably received, even 
“ good judges. What was considered particu- 
larly striking and unusual, was the fact of a boy 
studying the old sacred masters, and uniting with 
this a happy imitative talent. 

This tendency for the old Italian sacred-music 
the Prince followed up, fostered and cherished, 
from his earliest youth all his life; and, by 
collecting, performing, and diffusing this music, 
did a very great deal to advance it. In spite of 
his predilection for this style, in which, sh he 
tried his hand in several original compositions, his 
musical taste and exertions were not at all one- 
sided. He appreciated the Beautiful in every 
kind of composition, and even labored himself in 
the most opposite style, since he subsequently 
turned his me to comic opera. ’ 

Even while yet a youth, he devoted a great deal 
of money, time, and trouble, to collecting the 
autograph compositions of the great masters of the 
Kae century, and soon had one of the richest 
libraries existing, as far as old sacred music was 
concerned. He was not, however, contented with 
merely collecting, but exerted himself, likewise, 
to make public many of the treasures thus dug up 
by himself, and endeavored to restore them once 
more to life for the lovers of art at the present day. 
For this purpose, he founded, in conjunction with 
Adolphe Adam, the Société des Concerts for 
sacred and classical music. The performances of 
the Society attracted the most a members of 
the musical world in Paris, and tended very much 
to purify and awaken a taste for sacred composi- 
tions. He had, it is true, to struggle most, in this 
respect, with the Parisians’ love of novelty and 
change, as well as with the horrible state of sacred 
composition and organ-music in France generally ; 
but he followed up his object with indomitable 
perseverance, and his efforts are far from having 
proved ineffective. Besides, we must appreciate 
such efforts for art more by the will than by the 
deed. 

That such a man, so highly gifted and educated, 
artistically speaking, and holding so high a position 
in society, was distinguished for advancing, sup- 
porting, and patronizing artists and art, is a fact 
which searcely requires to be mentioned. He 
devoted his sympathies, both verbally and practi- 
cally, to the cultivation of music in its entire scope, 
but more especially to that branch of it to which 
he was especially partial. Hence it was that 
historical concerts, such as those got up by Fétis, 
in Paris, in the first place, and afterwards those 
started by Delsarte, were particularly favored 
with his patronage. The founding of the Con- 
servatory for Sacred Music, by Niedermayer, too, 
met in him with a strong supporter. 

In the midst of his archzologico-musical labors, 


| hundred nights. 





he found time and inclination for composing comic 
operas—a rare occurrence in the case ofa musician 
with so serious a turn of mind, but which was 
formerly often to be met with in Italy. As an 
instance of this, we may mention Pergolese, who 
gained as much praise by his comic opera, La 
Serva Padrona, as by his Stabat Mater. The 
Prince de la Moskowa produced his opera, Le 
Cent-Suisse, in June, 1840, at the Seton Tanti. 
It met with an equally favorable reception from 
the critics and the public at large, and ran a 
Mile. Darcier, one of the most 
pleasing and clever singers of Paris, made her 
first appearance in it. His second opera, Yvonne, 
was given, at the same theatre, in 1855, but was 
not so successful, although it is said to be rich in 
melody. According to a Paris newspaper, the 
Prince was employed, during the latter years of 
his life, on a grand dramatic composition, which, 
according to report, is nearly completed. 

As a literary man, the Prince first tried his 
hand on a subject perfectly unconnected with 
music, namely, a pamphlet on the amelioration of 
the breed of horses, for among his favorite pursuits 
was that of horse-racing, in which he ove a 
principal part in 1828 and 1834. The opinions 
of one of the first sportsmen in Europe could not 
fail to produce a sensation, and procured hima 
reputation of a very different kind and in very 
different circles to that which he enjoyed in mu- 
sical matters. Ata later period several articles, 
mostly of an artistic nature, written by him, ap- 
peared in the Constitutionnel, the France Musi- 
cale, and the Recue des Deus Mondes. In the 
last-named journal especially was published a 
very attractive series on Algeria, describing, in a 
characteristic, acute and clever manner, the im- 
pressions produced on him by his journey through 
the French possessions in Northern Africa. 


—— > 


Verdi's New Opera. 


(A STORY OF RIMINI.) 


Signor Verdi's new opera, Aroldo, was produced 
at Rimini for the first time on the 16th of August. 
We must, however, state that the opera was not | 
altogether new, a part being adapted from one of , 
the master’s previous scores. The theatre was , 
crammed in every part with the townspeople and 
foreigners, assembled to witness the work of the 
master so impatiently desired, and which was to 
close the season, one of the most brilliant ever 
known. Before the rising of the curtain, before 
the termination of the overture, the impressions 
of the public were manifested in such a manner 
as to leave very little doubt as to the result of the 
representation; several outbursts of applause 
denoted the enthusiasm of the audience during the 
progress of the overture, and at its close the 
maestro was unanimously recalled three times 
before the curtain. The execution of the over- 
ture, under the direction of the Cavaliero Mariani, 
could not have been more perfect. In fact, from 
the beginning to the end of the opera, Signor 
Verdi obtained a continuous succession of legiti- 
mate triumphs. He was recalled after each piece, 
and this was done so frequently, that we cannot 
state the number of times he was obliged to appear 
before the public. These manifestations were 
displayed not only at the theatre, but in the street, 
after the opera was over, and betore his house at 
a late hour in the night. The interpreters of this 
new opera all did their duty. Madame Lotti 


played the part of Mina, Signor Pancani that of || 


Aroldo, Signor Ferri that of Egherto, Signor | 
Cornago that of Briano, and Signor Paggiali that 
of Godvino. They all highly distinguished them- 
selves. The highest satisfaction was repeatedly 
expressed towards Signor Mariani. The costumes 
and decorations were magnificent, and in good 
keeping with the plot, and the character of the 
parts. , 

To give some idea of the value of this opera, 
and of the —- pieces introduced by the 
composer, we shall merely confine ourselves to 
stating that this new work is in every ‘em 
worthy of the author of // Tvovatore, Rigoletto, | 
and La Traviata. We may, however, remark, | 
that with the exception of the symphony, the duet 
between the soprano and baritone, and the largo | 
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Jinale, which first appeared in the opera of 
Stifellio, all the rest is new in the first act; all is 
new in the fourth act, which contains a very 
effective village chorus without accompaniment. 
The libretto contains many good situations. The 
name of the poet is Signor Piave. 

On the succeeding nights, the enthusiasm of the 
public was still greater. On the 26th instant the 
theatre closed, with the benefit of Madame Lotti. 
The following inscription in honor of Signor Verdi 
will give some idea of the enthusiasm which this 
new opera has excited. It is, we believe, written 
by Signor Casaretto. 

“Hail, Giuseppe Verdi. Rimini rejoices that thy 
sublime Aroldo, which appeared for the first time on 
the stage of its new theatre, has contributed solemnity 
to its inauguration. To thee, modest and great, may 
the gratitude which we shall ever feel for so much 
honor be more acceptable than the tribate of our 
praise. 17th August, 1857. 

“Beloved son! glory of our Italy! we applaud 
thee for the splendor thou hast shed on the name of 
our mother. 

“Thou hast vanquished envy, and thou hast taught 
foreign nations that the light of our sun may still 
inspire and produce great minds. 

“For harmony in thy hands is as the brush, the 
chisel, and the compass, were in the hands of Michael 
Angelo. We salute thee as a brilliant ring, destined 
to unite our past glory with the glory which shall be 
as long as Italy exists. 

“ And even as real beanty cannot die, so thy great 
name will be immortal, O mighty creator of sweetest 
melodies. So that posteritv will perhaps envy our 
present age, to which Providence has granted so great 
a genius.” 

[The above glowing apostrophe, and the not 
less glowing record that precedes it, are translated 
from the Gazetta Musicale of Milan, the proprietor 
of which paper is also the publisher of Verdi’s 


opera.—Ep. M. W.J—London Musical World. 
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Moving Music. 

The * Calliope” has hitherto held a very low 
rank as a musical instrument, and although we 
may hope for much improvement hereafter in its 
construction, still there are certain obstacles to its 
ultimate success which we think will baffle all the 
refinements of art. Rapid motion in a musical 
instrument interferes with its performances in 
three different ways. Changing distances modify 
the force of sound, and changing velocities modify 
both the key and the time of a musical perform- 
ance. Whoever has had the misfortune, while 
riding in the cars, to meet another train with its 
whistle in full blast, may at least have had the 
consolation of’ a curious phenomenon in acoustics. 
As the whistle passes it suddenly changes its pitch, 
falling quite perceptibly in the seale. This fact 
might have been anticipated from well-known 
principles of sound; for the pitch of a note 
depends upon the interval between the pulses, and 
if the musical instrument and the ear, by a motion 
of either or both, approach each other, the pulses 
of sound come to the ear in more rapid succession, 
and consequently the pitch is raised; and if, on 
the other hand, the instrument and the ear recede 
from one another, the pulses are delayed, and the 
pitch is lowered. Thus in the meeting of two 
, trains of cars, the ear and the whistle approach 
at first, and after meeting recede by the sum of 
their motions. Hence the pitch .of the whistle 
falls. The effect is the same as if the velocity of 
the sound were increased and then diminished by 
the relative motion of the trains; so that, knowing 


of the listener who is so unfortunate as to be a-foot. 

The time of the music is affected in the same 
manner by this change of relative velocity, for, as 
the interval of time between the pulses of a note 
is diminished or increased by the approach or 
recession of the musical instrument, so the inter- 
vals between the notes themselves are shortened 
or lengthened in the same way and in the same 
proportion. 

This change of time tends to add solemnity to 
the lugubrious wail of the changing key. To 
some ears the change of time would perhaps be 
the more painful, while other ears ae be more 
keenly alive to the change of the key. These 
changes of the force, the key and the time of the 
musical performance are unavoidable, however 
perfectly the * Calliope” may be constracted. The 
Muse is essentially sedentary in her habits, and 
she will never endure the migratory steam-whistle, 
even if art should cure its wheezing and soften its 
tones for her service. The only remedy is to take 
the bull by the horns and ride with the music; or 
else to keep at a safe distance, where the change 
of relative velocity is not so abrupt—.V. JV. 
Evening Post. 

_- (—_-> 
A Finger in a Sling. 

Do you know who Bessy Bodkin is? Ask the 
first young lady under five years of age, whom 
you may meet. She will tell you that Bessy is the 
sister of Billy Wilkins, Long Hester, and two 
others, and will point her out to you as the third 
finger of your hand. Well, somebody has dis- 
covered that when Bessy was made, nature utterly 
forgot the noblest use to which the human hand 
can be applied, namely, the playing on the piano- 
forte, and, in her negligence, so tied up Bessy with 
ligaments and tendons, that she cannot come down 
on the keys with the aplomb of her brothers and 
sisters. And somebody, aforesaid, has contrived 
a thing called the Trito-Dactylo-Gymnast, which 
is to be affixed to Bessy, and is to enable her to 
acquit herself better than nature intended. The 

rofound ingenuity displayed in the title of the 
invention is as preternatural as the thing itself. 
What Tritons, Dactyls, or Gymnastics have to do 
with pianoforte playing we do not affect to know, 
but we are just as much delighted as if we did. 
What a wonderful age we live in! 

What miracles of perfection our artists ought 
to be! What a great creature Mendelssohn 
would have been, had he only had a Trito-Dactylo- 
Gymnast! We always felt that there was some- 
thing wanting, even in his most exquisite composi- 
tions. It was the want of Trito-dactylo-gymnastic 
treatment. We are intoxicated to hear, however, 
that Mr. Ella has patriotically undertaken to go 
through all Wendeleeha’s works, with a Trito- 
Dactylo-Gymnast on both hands, and write up the 
music to the mark the composer would have 
attained, had he known of this unutterably 
important invention. A new era in music is at 
hand—or at least at third finger. Moreover, we 
observe that “ medical testimony” to the merits of 
the machine is proffered. ‘To be sure the name 
of the proposed medical witness is one that would 
not infallibly insure the insertion of his advertise- 
ments in a respectable paper, but that is a trifle. 
Trito-Dactylo-Gymnastics. We linger over— 
dally with such a_poluphlossboyothalassesetic 
name, and mildly recall the deep wisdom of the 
venerable J. P. Harley, who quaintly remarked 
with a grimace of disfavor directed at some poly- 
syllabic puff, “the more Greek the more ‘y 
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evening. ‘The church was crowded with the 
members of the parish and invited guests, includ- 
ing a large representation of our most musical 
people. A number of our best organists tested 
the powers of the instrument in turn, in various 


| styles of organ music, from grave to gay, from 


fugue to favorite melody and variations, according 
to the following programme : 

PART I. 
1—Opening Voluntary, performed by Mr. A U. Hayter. 


2—Quartet by the Choir of Hollis Street Church :— 
Miss Franklin, Mrs. McFarland, Mr. Low, Mr. Upham. 


8—Organ—Selections, ending with Fugue in E flat...... Bach 
Mr. 8. A. Bancroft. 
4—Song—" With verdure clad,”...........eeeeeeeeee Haydo 


Mrs. Fowle. 
5—Reminiscences of Rossini, by Mr. Baumbach. 
6—Extempore Performance, by Mr. J. C. D. Parker. 


7—Quartet— Where are thy bowers,”.............+« Rossini 
Mrs. Fowle, Miss Humphrey, Mr Low, Mr. Wright. 
8—Chorus—* Gloria,” from the Twelfth Mass,........ Mozart 


9—Extempore Swetmeneeendtinn with Fugue on Bach, Rink 
Mr. J. H. Willcox 
10—Sextet—“ As pants the hurt,’ .... 66 cee ee eee . Spohr 
Mrs. Fowle, Mrs. Coverly, Miss Washburn, Miss Humphrey, 
Mr. Stone, Mr. Wright. 
11—Andante, with Variations. ...... 0... ..ceeee cee eee Rink 
Mr. Wm. R. Babcock. 
12—Quartet by Choir of Hollis Street Church. 
18—Chorus—* The Lord is great,”.......6. cece eee eee Righini 
14—Flute Concerto. .........seseeeees Wo cccccvccccenes - Rink 
Mr B. J. Lang. 
15--The “Old Hundreth,” in which the aud’ence are invited 
to join. 

We lost the doubtless excellent performances 
of Mr. Hayrer and Mr. BANcrort, and got 
but an indistinct impression (owing to our bad 
seat at first) of Mr. Parker's improvisation 
upon a well known Russian air, well suited to 
the organ; so far as we could hear it, his work 
seemed musician-like and solid. We were after- 
wards more fortunate, and really heard the organ 
from a favorable position. Mr. WiLLcox, always 
one of our most accomplished organists, who has 
a peculiar talent for putting an organ through its 
paces, and weaving a fair display of all its peculiar 
stops and combinations into a free and rambling, 
yet well-connected and expressive fantasia of a 
taking character, is now a partner in the firm who 
built the instrument. His performance gave espe- 
cial pleasure, eliciting equal admiration for itself 
and for the power and beauty of the instrument. 
He has an easy, graceful mastery of the stops, 
meeting the character of each half-way with an 
appropriate musical intention, letting each sing a 
fitting, characteristic melody, and combining 
several or all to just the right harmonic coloring. 
Rink’s fugue on a theme represented by the notes 
B A CH, which is the German for what we should 
write BL A C BY, (Bach himself also used the 
same theme,) was played with consummate neat- 
ness, clearness and distinctness, and proved that 
a Fugue can interest a general audience.—Mr. 
Bascock, whose earnest and high-toned devo- 
tion to the pure, classical models of organ com- 
position is worthy of all praise, especially in a 
young American who has not been abroad, gave 
an excellent rendering of the ingenious and well- 
contrasted Rink.— Mr. Baum- 
BACH’S reminiscences of Rossini were brilliant 


variations by 




















—From Punch. 
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the velocity of sound, it is easy to compute the 
effect of this motion on the pitch. 

If the trains, for instance, are each moving 
thirty miles an hour, the change in the pitch of 
the whistle is a little more than one note of the 


and gracefully rendered ; but a less serious and 
church-like set of motives could hardly have been 
selected even from Rossini, they consisting mostly 
of the most secular and also hacknied melodies 











scale. 

While the relative motion of the ear and the 
musical instrument is uniform, the melody of 
music is not affected, since all the notes of the 
music are raised or lowered in the same propor- 
tion; but any change in this motion changes the 
key, so that the “ Calliope” on the locomotive or 
the steamboat, beginning a piece of music as it 
approaches, and ending the piece after it has 
passed, will “ flat out” most lamentably to the ear 
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Organ Concert. 

The beautiful organ just erected in the Hollis 
Street Church (Rev. T. S. King’s) by Messrs. 
Simmons & Willcox (late Simmons & Fisher) of 
this city, received a formal opening last Saturday 





from the opera “ Moses in Egypt.”—Mr. LANG’s 
rendering of Rink’s Flute Concerto was an ex- 
ceedingly neat and fluent performance, exhibiting 
the beauty of the flute stop to great advantage. 
Every one regretted not to hear among the 
rest the organist of the church, Mr. TRENKLE, 
who is one of the most accomplished, sound and 
classical, as well as singularly modest of the Ger- 
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man musicians, who have made their abode in 
our city. But he has other opportunities, and he 
loves those of service better than those of show. 

The singing was for the most part excellent, 
the fuller choruses, such as that especially by 
Righini, (sung by twelve voices of uncommon 
power and richness,) having much the best effect 
of any. Yet the Sextet by Spohr, and Mrs. 
Fow tvr’s solo were much admired. 

The Organ, which has a very tasteful and 
unique exterior, the case being of rich mahogany, 
and the displayed pipes of a grey or leaden color 
illuminated with gold, is remarkably effective for 
its size; rich, ecuphonious, well balanced in the 
ensemble of tone, and the several stops finely 
voiced and characteristic. Tt has three Manuals, 
each from CC to G, 56 notes, and Pedal, two 
The Great Organ 


has eleven registers; the Choir Organ, eight; 


octaves and two semi-tones. 


the Swell, ten; and the Pedal, two; there are 
also eight mechanical stops (couplers, tremulant, 


&e.) ! 


‘The diapasons have a rich and lusty quality 
tone 5 


of the pedal bass is full and grand; the 
finer stops are very musical and sympathetic ; 
the trumpet speaks with remarkable promptness 
and vigor; the Cremona sings a baritone melody 


with admirable tone; and the mixtures are sufli- 


ciently eriant, without making the pyramid of 


sound top-heavy. The mechanical action seems 


to be singularly perfect. Altogether, it is an 
organ in which the Society, if they have music 


With 


such an organist as Mr. Trenkle, and a pastor 


in their souls, must feel much satisfaction. 


who so well appreciates the religious ministry of 
music, it must add not a little inspiration to the 
worship in that place. 
<> 
Orpheus. 

Such is the name, as many of our readers know, 
of the German Ménner-Gesang-verein, or Glee 
Club in this city; for we have but one, while 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
&e., count such clubs by the dozen. But this one 
isa noble one, and bore away the palm at the 


last great congress of part-song singers in Phila- 


delphia. Their concerts were among the purest 
and most inspiring of last winter’s musical occa- 
sions. Since then, all summer they have met two 
evenings every week for practice, in their cozy 
club room, (naturally, by old traditional Teutonic 
affinity, under the same roof with a lager-bier 
saloon,) hung round with banners, trophies, pic- 
tures, and divers emblems, musical and patriotic, 
Orphic and Germanic. A very genial and 
friendly, very German, very tuneful, and in truth 
very smoky atmosphere pervades the place. There 
is freedom without rudeness, conviviality with- 
out excess, familiarity without vulgarity. There 
is a fine blending of the social element with the 


Music 
German 


artistic, of recreation with improvement. 
is the bond of union—music and that 
sentiment of brotherhood and freedom, to which 
so many of the beautiful and stirring songs of 
Deutschland owe their inspiration. 

It is an exceedingly pleasant, free and easy, 


friendly place to drop into of an evening, sure of 


hearing some of the best of music, while the sight 
and clink of foaming glasses, even if you are not 
disposed to taste the national beverage “ which 
cheers but not intoxicates,” does much to place all 
parties upon easy, equal terms, and dispose you to 
drink in music at every pore. Indeed it is only 
in such easy, free conditions that one is truly open 
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to the charm of music; your stiff concert, fashion- 
able dress opera or music party, is nothing to it. 
We never drop in at the “ Orpheus” without 
thinking, what a sensible way, for young men, aye 
and older men, of passing an evening! When 
will Young America learn to do anything so sen- 
sible? Not perhaps until we are as truly mu- 
sical a people as the German, not, at least, until 
we love music as earnestly, love it as Art; above 
all, not until we come to have some sense Of what 
is meant by geniality. Observe it is not a ques- 
tion between having a good time of an evening 
or not, between convivial and serious hours, 
Pleasure, society, excitement of some sort the 
young men do and will have. The only question 
is: shall it be of a sensible, truly social, inspiring 
and improving kind—a happiness that does not 
hurt but help the growth of what is good in us; 
be 


spired by any 


stupid, vulgar, sensual, idle, unin- 
The 


tous ina eood degree— remarka- 


or shall it 
generous, beautiful ideal ? 
Germans seem 
ble, compared with our own people, who know 
not the art of amusing themselves—to have solved 
the problem. We forgive them the thick envel- 
opment of smoke, for the sake of the pure bright 
flame that glows within; we positively think well 
of the beer accompaniment (waiving the physio- 
logical and dietetic question—as also the wsthetic) 
for the moral good it seems to do by way of social 
stimulus, so innocent compared with those in 
voeue among more Puritanic races. Better the 
wholesome moderate indulgence, than the terrible 
reaction of our sanctified and theoretic abstinence. 
Why will not our young men form singing clubs, 
uniting the practice of fine, noble music with 
such cheap and innocent material stimulus, in- 
stead of lounging about bar-rooms, stultifvying and 
brutalizing themselves with the coarse and dan- 
They 


have in the average better voices than the Ger- 


gerous expedients of idle, sham society ? 


mans; they have a certain love of music ; why 
will they not exercise it on something higher than 
negro songs, and the poor, stale, vulgar convivial 
choruses, which so often ring in street and tavern ? 
What so simple and sensible as to unite in circles 
of twenty or thirty, employ a good musician-like 
teacher and leader, take a room, and make it the 
business of an evening or two each week to 
thoroughly learn some of these noble German 
part-songs, or English glees, or choruses from the 
best operas, thus cherishing the artistie and the 
social element at once ? Most of the members of 
the German clubs are plain mechanics, clerks, 
&e., by no means artists, who find in the club 
meetings their best means of refined and elevating 
culture. With them mingle not a few, who are 
men of means and culture, some who are artists, 
and the occasion is a good one for all. All feel 
better for it, and better fitted to enter with a 
cheerful spirit, and with a sense of self-respect 
upon the serious cares of the next morning. 

We are led into these remarks, by thinking of 
a delightful entertainment at the Orpheus room 
this week. It was one of their reception nights, 
or parties, to which they sometimes invite their 
room full of friends and in the usual dishabille of 
beer and smoke, treat them toa programme of 
their choicest and best learned pieces. The room 
was divided midway by a fine Chickering Grand 
Piano, and closely packed at one end, (seated all 
at tables) were the singing members, to the 
number of some thirty, while the other end was 
equally packed with listeners, smoking cigars, or 








The excellent 
There 


pianists present, Messrs. 


smoked, also around tables. 


KRreEISSMANN presided and conducted. 
were three of our best 
DreseEL, TRENKLE and LEonnARD. The former 
played the accompaniments to such pieces as 
require it, viz. songs, trios, opera choruses, &c- 
The proper German part-song needs no instru- 
ment. The singers rose, the conductor waved his 
stick, and forth rolled in rich, full, organ-like 
harmony, from thirty manly voices, the sublime 
chorus of priests: O Isis and Osiris, from Mozart's 
Zauherfiite. We were at once struck with the 
improved collective quality of tone of the Or- 
pheus ; the voices blended into a richer and more 
euphonious whole, than they did last winter. 
They have gained some fine accessions, particu- 
larly in the tenor. And the fruits of practice 
were quite obvious. . 

Next came the Scena from Freyschiiz, “ Thro’ 
the forest,” &e., sung with much spirit by the 
younger of the brothers SCHRAUBSTADTER, who 
has some admirable high tenor notes, and whose 
voice and talent are a great addition. A Trio 


with chorus, from Weber's uryanthe, was superb; 





it only needed a larger room. Delicious, too, was 
the Trio (Kreissmann and the brothers 8.) from 
Mozart’s “ Seravlio.” Such selections are not 
heard at any of our concerts; perhaps they will 
be this winter. These were interspersed with 
part-songs by Mendelssohn, a sentimental one by 
Kiicken (whose compositions are clever imita- 
tions of the Italian); a ballad or two by Schu- 
mann, with quaint accompaniment and melody ; 
a singing waliz(/) by the whole club, with intro- 
duction and all, quite droll and graceful ; comic 
songs and choruses; a piano-forte Romanza, by 
Schumann, delicate and rare, and exquisitely 
played by Trenkle; and a sparkling bravura Ma- 
zurka, by Schulhoff, finely executed by Leon- 
hard.—The music gave unqualified delight, and 
warranted the most agreeable anticipations of the 


next series of Orpheus Concerts. 


i eel 


We have a letter from CARL ZERRAHN, who was to 
sail from Hamburg in the steamer Borussia on the 
Ist, and will be among us in afew days. Then, in 
spite of the hard times, nay all the more, by necessary 
reaction from the soul-consuming gloom, we may look 
out for inspiring concerts of orchestral music. Mr. 
Z. has hada delightful time, revisiting his home, and 
travelling on the Rhine, in Switzerland and France 
and England, hearing fine music, making the ac- 
quaintance of Richard Wagner, who seems to have 
made the pleasantest impression on him, &c., &e. 


In such blue, suspicious times, when “ money,” 
“ credit,”” are the themes of all our music, when 
“‘nanic” sets the key and tempo, concord is put off 
by unendurable “suspension,” and the whole orchestra 
is one sulphurous Freyschutz “tremolo” of terror 
and misgiving, it is pleasant to hear one sweet snatch 
of wholesome, human re-assuring melody steal in 
amid the murky chaos. We cannot resist the temp- 
tation to quote one of the pleasing incidents in the dark 
times, which has already found extensive circulation 
and been read with a thrill of new confidence in human 
nature, Messrs. CHICKERING & Sons, the extensive 
piano-forte makers, employ about three hundred me- 
chanics and many laborers, and have a large pay-roll 
to meet, of course, each week. Saturday before last, 
in consequence of the non-arrival of remittances here 
from all parts of the country, and with business paper 
maturing which required all their available funds, 
this perfectly solvent firm were unable to pay off their 
hands. The workmen met, and without a dissenting 
voice, passed resolutions expressive of sympathy and 
confidence in their employers, and of their ability and 
willingness to wait till better times, and even tender- 
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ing them a loan of six or eight thousand dollars out 
of their own earnings. That was noble, and speaks 
volumes in praise of the relation that has existed 
between employers and employed, a relation alike 
honorable to both parties. 

The New York Academy of Music will be closed for 
a fortnight, to give time for the preparation of Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro, Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, &c. 
The new season will probably open with Semiramide, 
in which Madame D’Ane@rr will make her debut on 
the stage as Arsace. Herr ForMEs is now on his way 
to this country. 


Music Abroad 


London. 


OverA.—Lumley’s company gave some extra per- 
formances of Italian opera in the last part of Septem- 
ber; among other pieces, Don Giovanni, with Mlles. 
Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, and Signors Giuglini, 
Beneventano, Belletti, &c. The Traviata and the 
Trovatore of course followed, to show the progress 
art has made since Mozart. 


The following notices of new music, in the Athene- 
um, show how seriously the art is cultivated by some 
Englishmen and English women : 


Symphony, No. I. (in E flat, for Orchestra, by Jo- 
seph Street. Op. 4, Score—[Symphonie, &c.] (Leip- 
sic, Breitkopf & Hiirtel; London, Ewer & Co.) A 
first Symphony, by an Englishman, published in score 
at Leipsic, is an appearance which appeals to by- 
standers as a sign of production such as has not been 
made, we apprehend, since Professor Bennett’s 
“start” in Germany. Though no perusal will repre- 
sent to us how far our-countryman is successful in the 
management of orchestral combinations, the eye can 
gather from this published score the. satisfactory as- 
surance that its writer is not among those who have 
“eaten nightshade ’—otherwise, who have been in- 
fected by the new doctrine, the tendency of which is 
to dethrone idea, so far as clearness of form, pleas- 
antness of melody, and symmetry of structure are in- 
volved in it. The Symphony is obviously clearly im- 
agined and intelligently wrought out. In the intro- 
duction, however, there are more silences than can 
be effective, let the plea of suspense be urged ever so 
strongly. By a less timid employment of counter- 
point, the phrases might have been tied together with 
some filament of sound, destroying the apparent for- 
mality of the movement, not impairing the curiosity 
of the listener. The allegro seems to us too long 
drawn, though well conducted in its middle portion. 
The adagio and the scherzo apparently exceed it in 
interest. Echoes of Beethoven may be heard, we 
imagine, from the beginning to the end of this meri- 
torious Symphony, but they are echoes of Beethoven’s 
beautiful and not his crude phrases. A composer 
only at his fourth work is permitted to show his mod- 
els, and pardonable if he even fall into quotation 
without knowing as much, since, if he have anything 
to say, emanation and originality are pretty sure to 
come later. We shall look with interest for future 
musie signed by the composer of this symphony. 

Six Pedal Fugues, of which five are upon English 
Psalm tunes, and Eight other Movements for the Or- 

an. By Elizabeth ‘Stirling. (Novello.) We have 
ere another reminder of the amount of serious mu- 
sical thought and knowledge which exists among our 
countrywomen. The remarkable organ playing of 
Miss Stirling will not be forgotten by any one who 
heard it some years ago; and while some of our men 
have been frittering time over divertimenti, bagatelles, 
opera-airs spoiled, and other trumpery calling itself 
music for the piano-forte, the lady seems to have 
been not only playing on, but also thinking stead- 
ily for, her instrument; and the fruits of her labors 
here put forth may be placed on the same shelf with 
most of the modern music produced in England for 
the organ. The Fugues are ingeniously | treated, 
with a fair amount of variety and enterprise. To be 
new in fugue-writing at the present time is almost as 
hard as it would be to produce new combinations alla 
Palestrina. Thus Miss Stirling’s invention will be 
best studied in the ** Eight Movements,” which seem 
to us sober and solid (as organ music should be), but 
not stupid, clearin design, clever in construction, and 
giving scope to considerable executive power, a little 
natural timidity in the claims made by the lady on 
the pedal-board allowed for. To sum up, this is a 
book to which Englishmen as well as English women 
may appeal with pride when the soundness of their 
musical accomplishments is inquired into. Here we 
may mention (though by no means classing the two 
publications at the same figure of merit) Two Move- 
ments for the Organ—an adagio non troppo, and an 
andante pastorale, Op. 3, by Charles Edward Stevens. 





PARIS.—The Africaine is again spoken of. Does 
this mean we are to have the Africaine once for all? 
Not a bit of it. Meyerbeer is doubtless a great mu- 





sician; but he is also the greatest diplomatist of our 
times, He possesses the art of stimulating public 
curiosity, of raising expectation, of keeping managers 
on the alert, of monopolizing dramatic and musical 
glory, and all the while he is quite at his ease. The 
Prophite followed the Huguenots at an interval of 
fifteen or sixteen years, during which time, every trip 
the composer took from Berlin to Paris, or vice versd, 
caused the greatest possible excitement. The Afri- 
caine was in existence even then. We must feed upon 
hope. 

Rossini is better pleased than ever with his stay at 
Passy ; he is not afraid of music now—quite the con- 
trary ; he has even taken to composing music again. 
The celebrated maestro has written several scenes; 
amongst which we may mention the Titan, for Levas- 
seur, and an O Salutaris. Let us hope that these are 
symptoms of a musical resurrection. 

A monumental tomb has just been raised to Zinga- 
relliin the church of St. Domenico Majore, in Naples, 
by his friend Benedetto Vita, by means of a national 
subscription. On the day of the installation, high 
mass was executed by a hundred and fifty instrument- 
alists and chorists, under the direction of Mercadante, 
who succeeded Zingarelli in his situation as director 
of the Academy of Music. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique, Evryanthe has been pro- 
duced with questionable success. Weber wrote Eury- 
anthe after Der Freischiitz, and before Oberon. At 
the onset it was coldly received, and obtained little 
more than a succés d’estime. This is, however, ex- 
plained on reading the /ibretto, which isill-constructed 
and devoid of interest. MM. de Saint-Georges and 
de Leuven have remodelled it. The story of the old 
novel, the point of which consists in the fact that 
Euryanthe has a mark on her bosom resembling a 
violet, is retained. A recreant knight contrives to 
gain admission to her bed-room, and, having discov- 
ered her secret, makes use of it (like Iachimo with 
Imogen, in Shakspeare’s ‘“‘Cymbeline,’’) to damage 
her reputativn. Euryanthe (according to the new 
version) has an affianced lover, a knight named 
Odoard, and is also loved by Reynold, who resolves 
to supplant his rival. The prince, Euryanthe’s guar- 
dian, has fixed the marriage day, and commanded the 
necessary festivities. On his return from Palestine, 
Odoard has brought over a sorceress, called Zara, who 
is in love with him, but, in spite of her charms, fails 
to win his regard. She persuades Reynold to make a 
wager with Odoard that he will obtain from Euryanthe 
an irrefutable proof of her favors. Odoard accepts in 
presence of the Prince and the whole court. Reynold 
is at a loss howto proceed, when Zara relates the 
story of a Babylonian princess, who had a flower of 
eglantine imprinted on her breast. She then waves 
her hand, and the wall opens and discovers Euryanthe 
in a deep sleep. Reynold, thus enlightened, presents 
himself at court, states the circumstance, and claims 
the bet. Odoard leaves Euryanthe without explana- 
tion, while her knights overwhelm her with reproaches. 
Odoard, however, returns, declares himself Eury- 
anthe’s champion, and defies Reynold to single com- 
bat. Zara then presents Reynold with a sword, which 
no armor can resist. The combat is about to take 
place, but Reynold loses confidence, when the prince 
orders the champions to exchange weapons. Zara, 
who still loves Odoard, now repents, and confides the 
whole secret to the prince. The combat is suspend- 
ed, Euryanthe’s innocence is proclaimed, and with 
this clumsy catastrophe the curtain falls. 

The romanza of Odoard has been reduced to two 
couplets, there being three in the original scene. An 
air and a duet of the second act have been transferred 
to the first. The third act has been almost entirely 
changed. Among other interpolations are the rene 
from Preciosa, and the Invitation a la Valse. 

The piece is well got up, both as regards the scenery 
and dresses. Mlle. Rey, from the Opéra-Comique, is 

Ruryanthe; Mlle. Borghese, Zara; M. Michot, Odoard; 
and M. Balanqué, Reynold—mediocrity on all sides. 
The orchestra, under M. Deloffre, did its best, but that 
was not superlative. The audience was cold and 
apathetic.—Corr. Lond. Mus. World. 
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MEZL:ODEON. 


VIEUXTEMPS’ GRAND CONCERT! 


The public are respectfully informed that the FIRST AP- 
PEARANCE IN BOSTON of 


HENRY W. VIEUXTEMPS, 
In connection with 
Mme. ANNA DE LAGRANGE, 
SIGISMUND THALBERG, 
And Signor ROCCO, 
Will take place on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER IH, 


When a most briliiant programme will be offered. Admission 
One Dollar. Seats will be secured without extra charge, the 
sale beginning on Monday, at Russell & Richardson’s music 
store. On Friday the Second Concert. 














LUCIA,—PIANO SOLO. 
LIVER DITSON & CO. have just published—The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of “ Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.” 
In Press, LUCREZIA BORGIA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 


A CARD. 
C= ZERRAHN begs leave to announce to his pupils 
’ and friends, that he will commence his course of instruc- 
tion in music shortly after his return from Europe, which will 
be about the 15th of October. 
Please address at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 








\ ANTED, by a Tenore. an engagement in some Choir 
in or near the city. Terms moderate. Address by mail, 
CHARLES MOZART, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1857. 





A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 


Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson’s, 291 Washington St. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB intend on their 
arrival from Europe giving their usual series of Concerta. 
All business matters for the services of the Club for public or 
private converts, can be arranged by addressing 
THOMAS RYAN, Secretary, 181 Harrison Avenue. 


Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER 


Has the honor of announcing to the citizens of Boston and 
vicinity his intention of giving a Series of SIX CHAMBER 
CONCERTS, at the Rooms of Messrs. CarckerINa & Sons.— 
The programmes will embrace only the VERY CHOICEST MUSIC. 
The Concerts will be given once a week, commencing Satur- 
day, Oct. 17. 

Mr Satter has the pleasure of stating that he has secured 
the valuable assistance of Miss Jenny TwICHELL, Messrs. WM. 
ScnuLtze, HENRY JUNGNICKEL and others. 

Tickets fof the Series of Six Concerts, $4. Single tickets $1. 
Subscription lists will be found at Messrs. Chickering & Sons’ 
Rooms and at the Musie Stores. 





OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington St. or at the Messrs. Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, £50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 
LIVER DITSON & CO. have iu press, and will 
issue early in October: 

THE CHURCH AND HOME. A Collection of Sacred Mu- 
sic, comprising Anthems, Motets, Extracts from Oratorios 
and Masses, Canticles, Chants, &c. Selected and adapted by 
GeEorGE LEACH. 

CONTINENTAL HARMONY. A Collection of the most 
celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, and Favorite Pieces, de- 
signed particularly for “‘Otp Fotks’ Concerts,” and the 
Social Circle. 

THE WESTERN 
Choruses, &c. 

Several other valuable works in preparation, of which due 
notice will be given. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 


BELL. A Collection of Glees, Quartets, 








Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 


Teachers of Music, will return from Europe in season to re- 
ceive Pupils after Nov. Ist, and may be addressed at Messrs. 
Ruseell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 Washington street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 


and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 





N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she will resume her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte, on MONDAY, Sept. 14th. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils. He may addressed at the 
Rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Russell & Rich- 
ardson’s and Ditson & Uo’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No. 86 Pinckney Street. 





Sig. Benpezart’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who may wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October, 





AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which wil! be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. E. Thansgiving, by 
Edwin White; additional pictures by Alliston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTEIS 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
PMassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 


MASONIC TEMPiUs, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 
VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 


ss. B. BAZTIL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb, Church), and again 
ORCQANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 
G. ANDRE & CO., 

Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart's works. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


(Imported from England) 


389, Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO'S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
AN for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 

three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel’s Messiah, 
#1 63; Judas Maccabewus, $1 63; Haydn's Creation, $1 25. 





All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices, 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's ** Messiah,’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ** Judas Maccabzseus,”’ price 35 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘ Samson,’’ price 35 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 
HE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
sition with refe e to Musical Form and Iostrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in ging, Piano-Forte, Violin 
and any of the Orchestral | em Price of Tuition $28 
term. 
oo of Instruction :—B, F. Baxer, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Panxer, and WituiaM Scauttze. 
Forparticulars, address B. F. Baxgr, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 


J. C. Di PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Marmonp, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 











Piano-Forte Instruction. 
MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 
SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Yiana aud Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 

JOB PRIN'UTING 
DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


OF EVERY 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, | RUSSELL & RICHARDSON'S 


MONTHLY 


| CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 





SEPTEMBER. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


NEAR, Swedish Song (G) 4,........0005 seeees Lindblad, 20 
pe Serre re F.N. Crouch, 25 
DYING CHILD'S REQUEST, (E flat) 8.............ce008 25 
FRIENDSHIP, (G) 4,......-ccccscccscscces F. N. Crouch, 25 
PETE MORRIS’S MUSEUM, Comic, (A) 8,...Pete Morris, 25 
I LOVE TO THINK OF HAPPY HOME, (G) 4, L. Marshall, 25 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
NORWICH CADETS’ POLKA, Lithograph. (E flat) 4, 
P. 8. Gilmore, 30 









MIRRA VALSE BRILLANTE, (C) 5,.......... A. Talexy, 40 
LA BELLE NUIT, Nocturne, (B)4...... G. A. Osborne, 25 
GRAND VALSE BRILLANTE, op. 28, (A flat) 6, I. Tedesco, 70 
LIGHT GUARD SCHOTTISCHE, (F) 4, ..... Franz Staab, 50 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST, Fantaisie, (A) 5, F. Beyer, 40 
PREIT BUVANT, CH Gab). Bas sc ncienscccersccd A. Quidant, 20 
LIGHT GUARD POLKA, (F¥ flat) 4.......... Franz Staab, 50 
INVITATION A LA CHASSE, (D) 4,...... Henri Cramer, 25 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN, (E flat) 4,..... Ferd. Beyer, 26 
CAMPAIGN MARCH, (B flat) 3,............F. W. Smith, 10 
BELLE FANNIE POLKA, (F) 3,.......... W.B Howard, 25 
MA CHERE VALSK, (E flat) 3,............. Ph. Jourdan, 20 
MARIETTA POLKA MAZURKA, (D)3,....... Ingraham, 10 
SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 
. oe by Charles Grobe, 
No. 1—'T'o the Cottage of my Mother, (G) 4,............. 
ia. S-Rep AE ee Be 
No, 8—Old Arm Chair, (E flat) 4,........... ss ce cece “35 
No. 4—Lameut of the Irish Emigrant, (C) 4,.........005 85 
No. 5—Kosalie the Prairie Flower, (B flat) 4,............ 85 
No. 6—He Doeth all Things Well, (KE flat) 4..........00. 35 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN BANJO SCHOOL with- 








out a Master. 
Do. Abridged edition,. . 6$+.0:6666690-0 bes 0.05 hae ee 25 
THE SCHOOL BELL, by CHaRrtes TLER and L. H. Souza- 
ARD, containing 250 pages of music, embracing some of the 
most fascinating popular Songs, Hymns, Duets, Trlos, &e., 
for the school-room and family circle. Price 25c. $8 per doz. 
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EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music. ]} 


The MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, analysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engrayings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&c.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application tu 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


cok. WATEINS c& Co. 
(Successors to Resp & WarTKINs,) 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
PIANO-FORTES 
AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 


Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 













HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
: MANUFACTURERS OP 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 
409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ............cceeseeeee 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............ 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. ..... $12.00 

d each subsequent. ... $6.00 


Do O) id 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
LAPD FY 
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Ne. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 























